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OBSERVATION: 


| ON THE LATE ACT 
rox AUGMENTING THE 


| SALARIES os CURATES, 


| IN FOUR LETTERS TO A FRIEND; 


br EUSEBIVS Vi gar 6 of L1LLIPUT, | 


Dy. i. 6 fr Lat AP 


| &« There came a traveller unto the rick man, and he ſoared to 
gate of his own flock and of his own herd, to dreſs for the 
ic n man, that was come unto him, but tooł the poor 
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© man's lamb, and dreſſed it for the man that was come to 
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SEVERAL writers * have given 
us their ſentiments in favour of- the Cu- 
rates Act; and in ſome caſes, I confeſs, 
it may have a laudable effect. But there 
are circumſtances, in which it may be pro- 

* The writers, mentioned iu this and other ſubſequent 
paſſages, are thoſe, whoſe remarks on the Curates Act 
have appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine for Sep- 


tember, October, and November, in which excellent 


publication theſe letters were firſt printed. 
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ductive of great hardſhips. Above half . 


the livings in the kingdom do not ſepa- 


rafely amount to 100l.' a year; and many 


of them are not worth 5ol. When this 
is the caſe, it is a groſs and injurious par- 
tilality to make the curate the only object 
of conſideration. Let us ſuppoſe, what 
is a very common caſe, that a clergyman 
of learning and merit, at an advanced 
age, has obtained nothing more in the 


church, than a benefice of 1001. a year. 
In a ſhort time, want of health, or the 


natural infirmities of age, hinder him from 
attending to his parochial duty, and he is 
obliged to employ a curate.” Out of this 
ſmall income muſt he be compelled to al- 
tow his aſſiſtant 7ol. or even 6ol. a year? 
Is this conſiſtent. with equity and huma- 


nity ? Or can ſuch a requiſition be at · 


| tended with honour and rx. to the 
clerical profeſſion? 5 
| "When 


„ _ 


+ F 


When this unfortunate mb has 
paid his curate, and proper deductions 
are made for the expence of collecting his 
tithes; for elaims on the poor, which his 


benevolence will not ſuffer him to de- 
mand; for bad debts, procurations, ſyno- 


dals, taxes, firſt- fruits, tenths, inſurance, 
repairs, and various other contingencies, 


what a MISERABLE PITTANCE will remain 


for the ſupport of himſelf and his family 
under the 19 90 debilities of old age! 

In the mean time, lis curate, a young 
man of 24, without any incumbrance, 
comes into the church, and by the autho- 
rity of the late act, demands the greateſt 
ſhare of the vicarage; that is, he claims 
60, 70, or gol. a year, and the vicar muſt 
be content with leſs than 30l. If this is 
not a hardſhip, there is no ſuch thing in 
nature. The grievance js ſtill more to be 

£ B 2 lamented, 
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amintes, when. this additional Spend 
5 happens to be taken from learning, merit, 
and long ſervices, and beſtowed on igno-. 
rance, levity and diſhpation ; on a young 
man, who has ſlumbered a few years in the 
lap of his Alma Mater, and entered. inte 
holy orders with no other views, than the 
hopes of enjoying an eaſy and honourable 
ſituation in the Church; or, what is 
equally deſpicable, with no other qualifi- 
cations, than thoſe of a ſchool- boy. There 

is many a young academic, I confeſs, who 
may hereafter be an honour to his pro- | 
feſſion; but, at the ſame time, it muſt be 
allowed, that, in this licentious and plea- 
ſure-loving/age, ſuch characters are not 
the moſt numerous. It was formerly 
thought neceſfary, that a clergyman ſhould 
be well verſed in claſſical, hiftorical, bib- 
lical, and theological learning; but, at 
oct . * ſtudies are neg- 
. : tected 


SE 


Jebel and exploded. Books of real eru- 
dition are no longer in requeſt. A Poly- 
glot, the Septuagint, the Fathers, the 
Sacred Critics, the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtori- 
ans, and even the ſuperior claſſics, are not 


to be ſeen in the libraries of our young 


divines. Their literary colle&ions conſiſt 
of plays, novels, poems, miſcellaneous 
eſſays, or, at beſt, the eyidences of chriſti- 
anity in epitome, and a few volumes of 


* faſhionable diſcourſes for the uſe of the 


pulpit, with other light ſummer reading. 
The bookſellers at Oxford, at Canibridge, 
in London, and other places, can bear am- 


ple reſtimany to the truth of theſe obſer- | 


?. ' vations. 
q oo 05 w will ſuppoſe, that the rector, or 
; the vicar, is a man of inferior abilities, or 
1 . that he has outlived his faculties, and that 
E his curate is an excellent ſcholar. In the 
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5 3 | 
firſt place, we quid remember, that the 
rector, or the vicar, in the days of his in- 
firmity, ought not to be far ved. In the 

next place, it is eaſy for an excellent ſcho- 

lar, in the vigour of youth, to increaſe the 
income of a moderate curacy, without 
oppreſſing an aged incumbent. . Inſtead of 
going to the theatre, a horſe-race, a card- 
table, or a ball, he may employ his leiſure- 
hours in a ſchool, in the tuition of youth, 
or in works of genius, in publications of 
various kinds. Here is an extenſive and 
an honourable employment. In this man- 
ner the greateſt men, who have immorta- 
lized their names by their excellent wri- 
tings, have begun their career of glory. 
It may likewiſe be obſerved, that, with 
ſuch an exertion of his abilities, tempe- 
rance and frugality will enable a young 
clergyman to live with more credit on a 
ſmall annual ſtipend, than he « can on 20cl. 
a year, 


% 
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a year, if he pays no attention to thoſe 
virtues, and ſpends the time, which is not 


devoted to his curacy, in uſeleſs amuſe- 
ments c or idler follies. ee © if 


I therefore conclude, that, by the late 


act, a proviſion will frequently be made 


for indolent and illiterate coxcombs, at 
their firſt entrance into the church, to 
the unjuſt and intolerable _ oppreſſion of 
many a learned and worthy man, who is 


| ſtrugg] ing under the infirmities of old age, 


with a family, and an income, which, - in 
better days, before this additional requiſi- 
tion, was by no means ſufficient to 2 
a 1 1 | 


Theſe Gan e are, in my opinion, 


ſo important, and the real income of many 
rectors and vicars ſo diminutive, that the 
8 of the church cannot be too 
„„ cautious 
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. cautious in the aug ntation of curacies. 
The following 1 on this ſubject were 
written by ons of the minor poets of Utq- 
pia; but, Iam perſuaded, | are not appli- 
cable to any of our preſent eccleſiaſtical 
rulers. However, as it is poſſible they 
may be applicable, in the courſe of the 
next century, take them as they : are. 


On the Augmentation of Curacies fo 7ol. or 
3851. 4 Tear. 


Our 8880 dioceſan, by law, 
Promotes his young diyines, 


But his incumbents, old and POPE, | 
To Providence con len 5 


Prpceed, my Lord, your care extend, 
And make the ſcheme complete; 
You'll find your curates at the PLAY, 

| Your vicars in the FLEET ®. 3 


Faurs, &c. e 

| 5 Eusgnzus. 

A Effeg br achtes. 
LETTER 
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Tur late act for augmenting 


the ſalaries of curates is undoubtedly 5 


| founded on principles of equity and hu- 
manity ; ; for every. incumbent, who enjoys 
a valuable benefice, ought. in juſtice to 


allow his curate a liberal compenſation. 


But let us not forget this excellent maxim: 


ce Eſt modus in rebus, ſunt certi deniqus 


fines, 
nos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere 
6 * rectum.” 


1 ä 


( 7 


If the value of a living is not above 


eighty, ninety, or a hundred pounds a 
year, it cannot, with any degree of reaſon, | 
be expected, that the greater part of this 

income ſhould be es io to the 


| Eurate, 


A young man has various opportunities 
and advantages, from which a perſon, in 
the latter part of life, is precluded. In a 
populous pariſh a curate, who is well 
beloved, will Have continual invitations, 
and many, pecuniary compliments, In a 
ſmall pariſh, there cannot be much atten- 
dance required; and he may very eaſily 
and very properly ſupply twa churches. 
1-8 he is a ſcholar, he may increaſe his in- 
come by tuition, or by literary purſuits. 
If he is no ſcholar, he ſhould, at leaſt, 
learn the virtues of temperance and 
asel, and, as an ancient writer 
exbpreſſes 


ET a I 
expreſſes it, © bear the yoke in his youth. 
| Whatever. his: abilities may be, he cannot 


reaſonably expect to obtain an income, at 
his firſt entrance into orders, much larger 

than his principal, who has devoted the 
| beſt part of his life to the ſervice of the 


church. After all, the young gentleman 


is at liberty 5 either to accept or refuſe the 5 


ieee bog 5670 et any 


But what courſe is a rector or a vicar 


to purſue, when age or infirmities oblige 


him to employ a curate? The ſeaſon 


for the exertion of his abilities i iS expired; 
his hopes of farther preferment are Va- 
niſhed; he has no alternative; he muſt 


be content with his miſerable pittance. 
In this caſe, a ſtroke of the palſy would 
not be more afflicting, than an epiſcopal 
requiſition, an injunction to pay his curate 
605 or 70), a year. Mien the remnant he 
could 


FEY 


could haye no better fee; than that | 


1 a baſpital, a bre, or a jail. 


- he ſtatute of the ith of queen . 
for the better maintenance of curates in 
the church of England, authorized a 
ſtipend from 20 to gol. a year. The 
promoters of this act wiſely and prudently 
conſidered, that above half the livingsi in the 
kingdom would not admit of a greater al- 

; lowance, without. reducing the incumbents 

to a ſtate of beggary. The caſe is nearly 


the ſame at preſent. If livings are im - 


proved in their value, taxes and all the 


neceſſary expences of life are increaſed in 


a greater proportion; and a much heavier 
Toad of diſtreſs falls on a age > than on 
2 fin gle man. 


A . deal of malignant invective has 


; been thrown out againſt e and 
| the 


© 


as 


he 


the non · reſidence of the clergy. Two of 
three hundred years ſince, there might be 


very good reaſon for theſe invectives, int 


various inſtances, where they would be 


extremely cruel in the preſent age. An 
income of 40, or gol. a year was, at that 
time, a competency for the incumbent'and 


his family. But in theſe days, no family, 
above that of a pariſh-clerk, ean ſubſiſt 
on ſuch an income. The poverty of half 


the livings in the nation has therefore 
compelled the clergy to unite, if poſſible, 


two Rumble pieces of preferment, or to 

: reſide! where they can- make other advan» 
tages, for the ſupport of their families 
with en and decorum. 


: 1 wh be a iu Mane 


making an apology for the non- reſidence 


of the opulent elergy; nor arguing againſt 


che late act, when properly applied; I am 
only 


BU” 


only pleding the. cauſe of poor redtors 


and vicars, who may be exceedin gly di- 


ſtreſſed by an epiſcopal mandate. 


* am, . 
| Lvonuws, 


An advaca ate fav the late wn is - pleaſed 
to ſay, 4s. He i is afraid, that the ſignature of 
Euſebius has not been very happily choſen 


for theſe letters, as reflecking but little 


credit on that primitive hiſtorian.” —The 


gentleman would ſcarcely have made this 


ſarcaſtic remark, if his reading had been 
a little more extenſive, and he had known, 


that Euſebius was a very common name 
in eccleſiaſtical antiquity. A celebrated 


writer, at the concluſion of his account of 
Euſebius, biſhop of Cæſarea, enumerates 
above threeſcore perſons of that name: 
«<All ä amplius W 
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0 N E 5 my opponents is pleat 
to r me, that I have not attended to 
the firſt clauſe of the act; that no ſuch 


hardſhips, as I have deſcribed, can hap- 


pen under our | preſent wiſe and equitable 


hierarchy. To. the illogical reaſoning of 
this writer I ſhall only reply. that ſuch 


hardſhips 3 N 


© have as high an a opinion, as any one, 
of: our. preſent eccleſiſtical governors; but, 
at the fame time, I am ſorry, that it 


Hou! be i in the power of any future dio- | 


ceſan 
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ceſan to lay an inſupportable burden en i | 
poor incumbent. | 


| It will Te ſaid, ht: a | biſhop can have 
no motive for an improper application of 
the act. In anſwer to this objection, it 
may be obſerved, that every man is fre 
_ quently actuated by ſtrange and unac- 
countable motives- In tlie prefent caſe 
| however, there are ſome obvious confide- 
| rations, which may have their effect. The 
act is, in ſome reſpects, a popular fies- | 
ſure; and the appointment of ſalaries, | 
| ſuperior to the income of many livings, 
b is an eligible addition to = ar 
$ * 


1 Buve polen of ciirates at tlie age of , 
| twenty-four for a very obvious reaſon. W . 
This is the age, at which candidates for ; 


the church are uſually admitted into or- 
ders. 


„ 17 * | 
ders. The title they receive from the 
rector or the vicar, on this occaſion, eſta- 
bliſhes them in the curacy, and the biſbop 
fixes the ſalary. The incumbent, if he 


pleaſes, may groan under his burden ; but 


dignity. and opulence ſeldom condeſcend 


to enter into a minute inveſtigation of 


other peoples difficulties and diſtreſſes, 


Among thoſe diſagreeable effects, which 
may attend the execution of this act, the 
diſſenſion, which it will naturally excite | 
between the rector and the curate, is not | 
the leaſt. Mankind, in every ſtation, are 


ſubje&t to. human frailties, and the inſti- | 


gation of irregular paſſions. When the 
rector. finds his property diminiſhed, and 


| his free-agency controlled by an arbitrary 


injunction and when the curate is placed 
in a ſtate of eaſe and independence, with- 
out being obliged to his employer, there 


6 16 F 

can be no great harmony between then, 
The curate will have his private views ; : 
and, if any diſpute ſhould ariſe, many 5 
the pariſhioners will certainly join in op- 
je poſition to the rector. Without ſuppoſing 
any grounds for a legal complaint, the 
ſituation of a clergyman, who is thus de- 
prived of his influence and authority in 
his own pariſh, may be ee extremely 


LD N ax bY | e 


There is, I think, no claſs of men more 
entitled to eſteem and conſideration, than 
the elder clergy, who have faithfully and 

conſcientiouſly diſcharged their eccleſi · 
aſtical duty for many years, and whoſe 
whole ſupport, in the latter part of life, 
depends on the 1 income of a little rectory, 
or the ſmall tithes of a humble vicar- 


„ : „ 


= + * 
- Collider the ſituation of one of theſe res. 
ſpectable miniſters of the church. He 
has ſpent his patrimony in the acquiſition 
of a learned education, in order to qua- 
lify himſelf for the ſuperior parts of his 

profeſſion, the efficacious recommendation 

of piety and virtue from the pulpit, and 
the rational vindication of chriſtianity 
from the licentious doctrines of libertines, 
and the abſurdities of enthuſiaſts. But, 
after forty or fifty years, he ſinds his hopes 
of preferment vaniſhed like a dream; his 
friends are dead; he is overwhelmed. by 
the expences of a family, and depreſſed 
by the infirmities of age. The liberal ſen- 
timents, which he has cheriſhed and im- 
proved by reading and reflection, add a 
poignancy to his affliction; and the debts, 
which the irreſiſtible calls of nature have 
induced him to contract, oppreſs him 
with a double load of anxiety. As he has 
C223 NO 
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no inclination to repel the iniquities of 


mankind by an application to the law, 


the fraudulent rob him of his dues, and 
the rapac ious part of his creditors impoſe 
upon him by unjuſt and exorbitant de- 
mands. His profeſſion | precludes. him from 
increaſing his income by any ſpecies of 


traffic; and the principles of honour and 
virtue teach him to abhor the arts of the 
crafty, the ſchemes of the mercenary, and 
the adulation of great men. Under theſe, 


and many other diſadvantages, he finds 
himfelf gradually ſinkin 5 into ec 


8 a def ny 


It is a great miſtakes 4 to imagine, that 


education will ſupply the want of an inde- 


ede fortune, or that genius alone will 


raiſe a man to preferment and one's in 
the e eee ON SOUL, a 


Alas! 


„ 
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OY it is r that poverty 1 Ey 


eclipſes the moſt brilliant virtues, and ob- 
ſtructs the energy of the fineſt talents. 
Or, were thefe virtues and theſe talents 
actually diſplayed, they would be diſre- 
garded in the preſent arrangement of hu- 
man things. Preferment is very ſeldom 
conferred on the meritorious. Modefty 
and learning retire from public life, and 
languiſh in obſcurity. There they re- 
main unnoticed, unpatronized, unpre- 
ferred. The livings and dignities belong- 
ing to the crown are given to the ſons of 
the nobility, or to thoſe who have parlia- 
mentary intereſt, without any regard to 
their qualifications. Private patrons be- 
ſtow their favours on their relations, their 
dependents, or their paraſites. The bi- 
ſhops indeed are prudent and conſcientious 
men; but they have Iikewiſe their peculiar 
friends: miniſters and courtiers muſt be 
F > (a_ 


. 


obliged. On theſe accounts an impartial 


and liberal patronage is not to be expected 
from the bench. Beſides, as the gentlemen 
of the lawn generally ſucceed to their ele- 
vated ſtations in the latter part of life, 
when their eye-ſight is obſcured by age, 
and overſhadowed by the mitre, it is natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, that they cannot eaſily: 


diſtinguiſh probity and learning at a di- 

ſtance, in the humble vale of life *, _ 
If this is the caſe, if the man of merit, 

in the evening of his days, is ſo far 


from receiving any reward, that he is 


ſubject to a fatal requiſition, what motive, 
what encouragement remains for long and 


faithful ſervices, for exemplary” conduct, 5 
5 and extenſive erudition? What man of 


genius will, for the future, enter into the 
: church! ? Or who will labour through t the 


* A few noble exceptions muſt be made; which [I 


ſhall take ſome other opportunity to ſpecify. | 
thorns 


tzo1 


. 
thorns and brambles of ſcience, when at 
laſt he is likely to be devoured by a beaſt 
: prey, thrown down. a e or 
plunged into a river“? 3 aria 


The young men of the pretend age ſeem 
to be alarmed at this frightful proſpect, 
and therefore generally purſue the path 

of eaſe and pleaſure. Their time is occu- 
pied i in dreſling, viſiting, ſauntering, ſhoot- 
ing, hunting, fiſhing, dancing, drinking, 
and attending places of faſhionable reſort, 
In the mean time the buſineſs of ſtudy 3 is 
treated with contempt, as fit for none 
but drudges and pedants.—This repreſen- | 
tation, I grant, is by no means univerſally 
true ; yet a diſcerning ſpectator may ſee it 
verified i in a a thouſand inſtances. | And this 


„ Alluding to attorney s an, writs, — execu- 
don e. | | | 
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will certainly be the caſe, Nen prefer- 
ment is beſtowed. on tos who have no 
pretenſions to advancement, beſides their 
perſonal connections. Our young divines 
will think it unneceſſary to ſtudy, when 
they fee their frivolous contemporaries 
elevated to eccleſiaſtical dignities, by other 
methods, with more facility and ſucceſs. 


A writer, in favour of the late act, 
diſſuades the younger clergy from every 
attempt to become authors or editors, 

upon a preſumption, that all hopes of im- 
proving their income by the pen are vain 
and deluſive.— This admonition is more 
ſuitable to a Goth, than a man of letters. 
It has a TENDENCY to ſuppreſs every ſpark 
of genius and laudable emulation, and to 
encourage them in a lazy and illiterate life. 
He ought to have conſidered, that the art 
of writing with eaſe and accuracy is ac- 
988 


quired by repeated exertions, and that 


> 


this accompliſhment 1s to be expected of 
every clergyman. He 1 is a miſerable crea- 


ture, a diſgrace to the univerſity and the 


church, who extends his abilities no far- 


| ther, than to the performance of his weekly 
| duty, and is qualified for no better purpoly 
than to lull a country village. 


As the os of a nation principally 
depends on its literary character; and the 


progreſs of learning will always be pro- 


portionable to the encouragement it re- 
ceives, every perſon of ſenſe and conſide- 


ration will lament, that fo many of our 


eccleſiaſtical preferments, the proper xun- 


skkrzs of learning, are conferred on igno- 


rance and diſſipation ; that ſo many of 
our rectories and vicarages are not ſuffi- 


_ cient for the ſupport of an incumbent, 
why ves on the moſt frugal plan of œco- 


nomy; 


nomy ; 2 and that a larger proviien' cannot 
be made for curates, in theſe inſtances, 
without producing very fatal effects on 
the comfort and happineſs of the elder 
clergy. Inſtead of involving the latter 
in additional expences, and new difficul- 
ties, it would become the wiſdom, the po- 
licy, and the humanity of the legiſlature 
to form a plan for ſome expeditious and 
effectual augmentation of ſmall livings *. 
When this is accompliſhed, it would then 
be reaſonable to require, that a proportion- 
able addition ſhould be made to- the ſalary 
of curates. And if, at the ſame time, 
the patrons and guardians of the church 
would condeſcend to prefer thoſe, and 
thoſe only, who are, in ſome meaſure, 


| I am very ſenſible, that a proviſion is already made 
for the augmentation of ſmall livings by queen Anne "oh 
| Bounty ; but this Bounty 1 is e ſlow in its * 
I ration. 


diſtin- 


ty 
diſtinguiſhed by their learning, exemplary 


in their conduct, and firmly attached to 
our happy conſtitution, they would per- 
form an eſſential ſervice to the church and 
their country, they would acquire im- 
mortal honour, and reflect Aa glorious 
| luſtre on the preſent age. 


Vours, &c. 
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| Tu E author of ſome remarks on 
my firſt letter accuſes me of inhumanity, 


and ſays, that I am hoſtile to the late act 
in favour of curates. Both theſe charges 


are entirely groundleſs. Does he ſuppoſe, 


that there is no humanity in pleading the 
cauſe of a reſpeQable claſs of men, the 
rectors and vicars of livings under 100, 
or even 13ol. a year? And does he 


for this reaſon imagine, that I am an ene- 


my to the unbeneficed clergy? A writer 


ſhould view the arguments and obſerva- 
tions of his opponent with accuracy and 


impartiality, 


5 


impartiality, before he pretends to charge 


him with cruelty and injuſtice. I have 
expreſlly declared, that every clergyman, 
who has a benefice of ſeveral hundred 


pounds a year, or other valuable prefer- 
ment, ſhould make his aſſiſtant a liberal 


allowance. Equity, reaſon, and , | 
require it. 


1 


1 moe 1 e ſuppoſe, that the be- 


neficed clergy are, in general, ſo deſtitute 


of ſympathy and compaſſion, that they 
muſt be compelled, by an order from -the 


biſhop, to make a proper compenſation to 


their curates for their ſervices. The truth 

is, the greater part of them have it not in 
their power to be generous, Their li- 
vings, in theſe expenſive times, are hardly 


ſufficient to procure them the neceſſaries | 


of life ; and I leave every humane perſon 
| Ss; to 


t 


to conſider, * muſt be the ede of fn | 


ee wy” mandate. | 


2 The : 28, which. * u occaſion to 
theſe obſervations, has a tendency to de- 


prive the beneficed clergy of a privilege, 
which perſons in every claſs of the com- 


munity have a right to enjoy, the liberty 
of fixing the ſalary, which they themſelves 


are to pay to their immediate aſſiſtants. 
This privilege is now thrown into the 
hands of the biſhop, and the rector or the 
vicar has nothing to do, but practiſe the 
humble duties of paſſive obedience and 
non: reſiſtance. Why the clergy. ſhould 
be thus fettered and controlled by an arbi- 
trary power, I confeſs, I ſee no reaſon. 


Before the late act, it was ufual for the 
incumbent to give the candidate for orders 
a title to the curacy, ſpecifying the ſalary 


he 


— 


1 


. 
he: was to receive, The biſhop very. ſel- 
dom . interfered. The appointment was 


optional, and conſequently the candidate 


received no injury.” By the 1 2th of queen 


Anne, the ſalary was not to exceed gol. a 
year. Some incumbents however in large 
and opulent pariſhes made their curates a 


more ample allowance; and this liberality 
was attended with mutual ſatisfaction and 
eſteem. By the preſent regulation, the 
dioceſan has it in his power, with or 
without the conſent of the rector, to aſſign 
the curate 70, or 851. a year, or a ſtipend, 
which may amount to three fourths af © 


the annual income of the living. In this 


caſe, one party is oppreſſed, and the other 
not obliged to his employer.—I know a 


\ ſmall vicarage, which ſeldom produces 
above 80 l. a year. For a long time the 


vicar allowed his curate 40, that is, half 


the value of the living, with other advan- 


tages. 


(9 7: 
: tages. This appointment, in a remark- | 
ably cheap country, was found defirable ; 
for when a vacancy happened, the vicar | 
had many applications; and the duty was 
conſtantly performed with great propriety, 
The incumbent, having lately given a title 
to a young man, ſoon afterwards received 
an order to pay him 601. per annum. He 
himſelf, it ſeems, at an advanced age, is 
to ſubſiſt on the remainder ! ! 


The elder cufties now in the church 
are certainly entitled to compaſſion. They 
may be infirm, or incumbered with a fa- 
mily. Such men, provided they are men 
of learning and virtue, ought to be raiſed 
out of indigence, and placed in a ſtate of 

eaſe and comfort. The biſhops, I am 
perſuaded, have it in contemplation to pre- 

fer them to livings in heir own diſpoſal. 


=> 33 


11 is alleged, that it is duty of 8 5 


dioceſan to take care, that every curate 
under his juriſdiction ſhould appear as a 
clergyman. This is right; but he ſhould 


certainly take equal care, that the incum- 


bent ſhould not be obliged to Bie in 
forms. pauperis. 


| Generoſity is a popular, a captivating, 

and an exalted virtue ; but, on this occa- 
ſion, I beg leave to quote the following 
obſervation of an excellent ſpeaker in the 


houſe of commens: I know nothing = 


8 more mean, or more contemptible, than 
« the pitiful deſire of catching generoſity 
* at the expence of other people . · 
1 am, &c. N 
Ss Evsz810s. | 


* Mr. Windbam' s Speech, relative to M. La F ayette, 1 
ja the yen, Dec. 17, 1796. | 
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